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In popular feeling. The Englishman, for example, found the Turkish merchant 
polite and urbane, with his thoughts as far away from general murder as the Eng- 
lishman's own. The polished Frenchman found the despised Chinaman as dignified 
and as courteous as himself. The German traders and farmers were surprised to 
learn that America and Kussia possessed farming implements and had made inven- 
tions exceeding in many instances their own. The influence exerted by the dissem- 
ination of so much practical information when the visitors returned to their homes 
had a wonderfully broadening effect upon the popular mind. Bach succeeding in- 
ternational exhibition has increased knowledge and pacific feeling, and these will be 
still further enhanced when the greatest country in the world opens her gates, on a 
great anniversary, to the industrial and commercial elements of the two hemi- 
spheres. 

There is only one place in the United States to hold the world's fair, and that is 
New York city. No one appreciates or admires the enterprise and energy of our 
great Western cities more than I do, but I am sure their populations will consent to 
put aside selfish considerations in order to make the exhibition of "92 a credit to our 
republic in the highest degree. To expect every visitor to America to travel half 
way across the continent, after making the ocean journey, would have the same 
effect upon prospective visitors as the thought to an American of a journey to St. 
Petersburg instead of London. Aside from that, New York is our metropolis, and 
the foremost city of America in the best American sense. Again, in considering the 
financial success of the fair, we depend upon American visitors, upon the people who 
visit it, not once, but half a dozen or a score of times, and pay their admission each 
time. New York is virtually our centre of population. It is of easy access to the 
people of Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Bridgeport, and 
all the great cities of the East, whose combined population is probably twenty or one 
hundred times that in a similar radius around of any other city that has been 
mentioned for the exposition. The fair must not be off the island, however. The 
besteitef orit, in my judgment, is the one selected by the committee at the north end 
of Central Park. 

What novel feature would I propose ? Now, I will present the Fair Committee 
with one of my ideas— an idea that might bring me in a million of money. In the 
museum at Boolak, in Egypt, lies the mummyfled corpse of Rameses II., the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, with that of his daughter, the saviour of Moses, and other 
less distinguished of the royal Egyptian family of that era. I had authorized an 
agent to offer the Egyptian Government as much as $100,000 to allow me to exhibit 
those remains in Europe and the United States. I will relinguish my right of priority 
of claim in the idea to the Fair Committee. Let them obtain the loan of these 
mortuary relics from the Egyptian Government, and allow the Khedive to send his 
own soldiers to guard the coffins. Think of the stupandousness of the incongruity! 
To exhibit to the people of the nineteenth century, in a country not discovered 
until 2,000 or 3,000 years after his death, the corpse of the king of whom we have 
the earliest record! Consider, too, that that corpse is so perfectly preserved after 
thousands of years in the tomb that its features are almost perfect ; so perfect that 
every man, woman, and child who looks upon the mummy may know the counte- 
nance of the despot who exerted so great an influence upon the history of the world. 
And it might be a useful thought to this generation, proud of its scientific and mechan- 
ical triumphs, to bear in mind that the art that embalmed the body of Rameses so 
perfectly is lost, with a great many others that were known to remote antiquity. 

P. T. Babnum. 

II. 

LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The business of insuring human lives is the natural outgrowth of a state of civil- 
ization and is an essential part of it. The whole system of public and private credits 
rests upon a foundation no more important to the well-being of the community than 
does the idea of life insurance. No class of financial institutions which gather the 
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small sums and render possible the great undertakings play a part more important 
than do those devoted to the business of life insurance. 

By means of credit alone can a government anticipate its future growth and 
prosperity, and engage in enterprises beyond the immediate reach of its people, for 
their signal benefit and to the great advantage of its creditors. By the same 
means the individual is enabled to capitalize his talents and to use them, not only 
for his own profit, but for that of the commercial world. It is through life insurance 
alone that the majority of individuals can conscientiously foretaste the benefits and 
happiness which accompany the responsibilities of the family relation ; and the value 
of future efforts can in no other way be used as a present capital. This idea was 
very clearly set forth in the petition to the English Parliament for the incorporation 
of the Equitable Company in 1761. This petition recites " that great numbers of 
H. M.'s subjects, whose subsistence principally depends on the salaries, stipends, and 
other incomes payable to them during their natural lives, or on the profits arising 
from their several trades, occupations, labor, and industry, are very desirous of en- 
tering into a society for assuring the lives of each other, in order to extend, after 
their decease, the benefit of their present incomes to their families and relations, 
who may otherwise be reduced to extreme poverty and distress by the premature 
death of their several husbands, fathers, and friends, which humane intention the 
petitioners humbly apprehend cannot be effectually carried into execution without 
H. M.'s Royal authority to incorporate them for that purpose." 

This association, which was incorporated the following year, 1762, was probably 
the first in which anything resembling scientific principles obtained a foothold. It 
has prosecuted the business with safety and profit to its members from that time to 
the present day, a period of 128 years, and now stands unexcelled, if, indeed, it is 
equalled, in financial strength, by any other corporation of any description. 

A contract which agrees that, in consideration of the present payment of a 
certain sum, a much larger one will be paid at the happening of some future, but 
unoertain, event, can only be entered into with safety by a knowledge of when that 
event will probably take place, and the execution of a number of similar contracts 
sufficiently large to eliminate the element of chanoe. The statistics of the mortality 
of the general population have been gathered with so much care and accuracy that 
the law which governs the death-rate is well understood. In any community large 
enough to do away with the effect of death from local causes, a series of contracts 
could safely be entered into for the payment of a specified sum at the death of each 
member in return for an immediate contribution, which would vary in accordance 
with the rate of interest at which it should be assumed that the fund would be 
improved. An association prosecuting such a scheme, if it were possible, would, on 
the whole, accomplish a good work, but as it would involve the old and the young, 
the strong and the feeble, most of the individuals would receive either more or less 
than exact justice. In practice, therefore, the young and strong would decline to 
cast their lots with those whose condition would render probable the earlier maturity 
of their contracts. There can be no way of compelling general contributions, and an 
institution which should open its doors to all comers would soon feel the fatal effects 
of a selection against it prompted by self-interest, which would speedly exhaust its 
resources upon any basis possible to be established. 

Hence it has been found necessary to adopt a standard for admission to life- 
insurance corporations by which no great inequalities shall exist, and to admit only 
those who shall be found by physical examination and personal and family record to 
possess in the highest degree the elements of longevity. No departures worthy of 
mention from this principle have yet been ventured by the companies of the United 
States; but the practice of accepting inferior lives has been adopted with such success 
by some of the most skilfully- and intelligently-conducted companies of the world 
that it seems probable that at no distant day this plan will at least receive a fair 
trial in this country. 

The system usually adopted in treating a person found not to be up to the stand, 
ard of first class is to add such a number of years to the real age as will bring it, as to 
the expectation of life, up to that of his older associate who possesses none of the 
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factors likely to produce premature death. In proof of the possibility of safely 
adopting this method, and of so adjusting theoretical ages as to do substantial justice 
to all classes, it will be interesting to cite the experience of a company now more 
than forty years old, whose observations cover a number of lives of all varieties 
quite sufficient to demonstrate the feasibility of the scheme. A careful investiga- 
tion of the actual mortality as compared with that to be expected by a standard 
table based upon strictly first-class risks showed the following results : Exposed to 
risk on lives accepted " select," 82,729 ; actual deaths, 579 ; ratio of actual to expected 
deaths, .666. Exposed to risk on lives accepted at an advance, according to the as- 
sumed age, 113,210 ; actual deaths, 993 ; ratio of actual to expected deaths, .687. 
"Seeing that the object intended to be attained by the rating-up of under-average 
lives is, if possible, to put the Society in respect of them on the same footing as if they 
had been select, it follows that the practical outcome of this table is that, i assess- 
ing lives, the Society has scarcely added a sufficient number of years to the ages of 
depreciated lives. The difference is so small, however, that it may be fairly claimed 
that the delicate task of assessment has been discharged with substantial justice to . 
both classes of members." 

But, however conducted, life insurance has appealed so strongly to the necessi- 
ties of mankind, and has been so eagerly adopted as supplying a clearly-deflned 
want, that numberless associations born of ignorance and fraud have appealed suc- 
cessfully to the best instincts of human nature. It is an unfortunate characteristic 
of this business that, while the principles that underlie its foundations are not at all 
difficult of comprehension to the person of ordinary intelligence, yet an understand- 
ing of them requires more time and attention than can customarily be given to 
the subject. Advantage has been taken of this quality not only to defraud by irre- 
sponsible societies, but to engraft upon the true and legitimate protection which 
should be the sole object of the business, many schemes which are calculated to 
divert more or less of the funds intended for the ultimate amelioration of the family 
to speculative ends. 

To cause a comprehension of the magnitude already attained by this business, it 
may be said that in New York State during the year 1889 there were about thirty life- 
insurance companies in active operation, having outstanding at the close of the year 
obligations amounting to more than $3,500,000,000. These corporations held at that 
time property to the amount of over 9700,000,000, the greater part of which was made 
up of what is technically known as the " reserve " fund. This may be briefly 
described as the sum which, calculated by principles approved by many years of 
experience, together with the premiums to be received, will suffice to discharge the 
liabilities as they mature. These same institutions have received, in the aggregate, 
premiums to the amount of $1,775,000,000, and have paid to members and their families 
in various ways $1,245,000,900. They have, therefore, paid out on account of matured 
and ceased contracts, and now hold for the ultimate satisfaction of outstanding 
agreements, a sum larger by $170,000,000 than that which has been paid in ; the 
interest received on the invested funds having been sufficient to pay the expenses 
of conducting the business in addition to the last-mentioned amount. 

A consideration of the operations of life insurance would scarcely be complete 
without the statement that coSperative or assessment societies operating in New 
York, not to speak of a vast number in other sections of the country, probably had out- 
standing at this dale certificates to the number of over 850,000. Inasmuch as most of 
these agreements do not stipulate for definite payments, but make them contingent 
upon the receipt of collections levied at uncertain periods, frequently subsequent to 
the maturity of the claims, it is not practicable to state with even an approach to 
accuracy the aggregate of insurance covered by them. The sums liable to be paid in 
consequence of accidents, and represented by the policies of casualty companies, 
are not alluded to, but are of large amount. 

When it is considered that the business has been developed to its present 
magnitude chiefly within a period of about thirty years, the total assete of all Ameri- 
can companies doing business in New York State in 1860 having been but $22,000,000, 
the conclusion cannot be avoided that the system answers a demand which is not and 
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cannot be supplied by any other agency. The future of this Interest, which every 
year is augmenting in all its branches, can only bo conjectured ; but if the people 
shall observe its operations closely, and demand only true and equitable methods, 
there is little danger that it will fail to extend still further its powerful forces, not 
only to the relief of pressing needs, but to the assistance of individuals, corporations, 
and municipalities by its accumulation of funds seeking investment. 

John M. Holcombk. 

III. 

THE PAPISTICAL POWER IN CANADA. 

"Durinq late years," said the government through Lord Stanley, at Quebec, 
answerir- petitioners against the Jesuit-Estates bill, "—during late years we have 
hoped l..at animosities which unfortunately prevailed in former years had disap- 
peared, and that the Dominion as a united country was on the path of prosperity 
and peace." The official wish was father to the thought. Peace, it is feared, in the 
present mood of the Church of Rome in Canada, is a delicate way of saying surren- 
er at discretion. For all that, the game of politics must not be disordered; so in Can- 
ada is presented to-day the amazing spectacle of a majority forced at the hands of 
its politicians and official class to submit to each new exaction of the church 
whose open purpose is to abrogate the functions of majorities. 

Modern states, the world over, have accepted the political theory of the Augs- 
burg Confession, and limit the competency of churches to the administration of their 
sacraments and to matters of doctrine. No Protestant church claims more. It has 
remained for the Church of Rome, unique in the colossal assumption of authority, to 
consider all things political matter of breviary, and to insist, consequently, that the 
state accept of ecclesiastical control. The legislature in the state as organized Cath- 
olically is only Holy Mother Church in municipal council. 

The reactionary desires of the Catholic Church in America have nowhere been 
made clearer than to this generation in Canada, and more especially through that 
self-styled eldest daughter of the papacy, the French Catholic province of Quebec. 
In the same decade in which Lincoln formulated, memorably, the American idea that 
government is of the people, for the people, by the people, the Jesuit Braun, preach- 
ing at Quebec before the prelates of that province, supported the thesis that " the 
state was bound to yield implicit obedience to the church. The fashion of looking 
on the majority as a source of right, now in vogue, was a revival of old pagan des- 
potism." Later, Mr. Oscar Dunn, at the time a minister of the Crown, after 
felicitating his compatriots that no country was in closer communion with the holy 
see. argued that " the church was bound to procure the assimilation of the state 
with her own laws, so far as that can be done in the legislature without arousing the 
jealousy of the Protestants." The recognition of the canon law as of higher sanction 
in the law courts of Quebec than the civil code is a monument of progress in this 
path. 

On all hands similar utterances are not far to seek. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy is contained in a pastoral charge, not addressed to a French and Catholic 
population, but written in English and published at the capital of Protestant On- 
tario by the late Archbishop Lynch, of that see. "The church," he declares, 
"justly and religiously claims the right to define the bounds of her own rights and 
jurisdiction. Were this in the power of the state, the church would not be permitted 
to preach the true gospel of Christ," The existence of the state by sufferance of the 
Church of Rome is held sufficient in official circles to constitute a condition of 
dreamless peace. 

Altogether superfluous was the advice of Dr. Angelis to the church in Canada: 
"H she could not obtain, what she wanted directly, she should get it in an indirect 
way." In the use of the indirect method the Catholic Church has always been 
adept. The solidarity of her vote has made her support politically highly prized, 
and she is merchant enough to get the full equivalent. A self-seeking friend of the 
administration of the day, her good-will has been the price of numerous concessions 
in those provinces where her approach must be masked. In this way she has bad 



